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twelve  percent  improvement  in  spelling,  punctuation,  grammar,  and 
sentence  structure,  which  are  the  factors  included  in  the  test.  This 
takes  on  significance  when  compared  with  stationary  scores  in  these 
elements  as  .found  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  in  its  testing  of  the 
six  Pennsylvania  schools. 

These  are  the  facts  as  they  have  been  compiled  to  date.  The 
experiment  is  still  in  progress,  but  the  department  feels  that  with  the 
perfection  of  some  of  the  techniques- employed  and  with  some  obvious 
revisions  that  will  be  made,  a  course  is  being  built  which  will  be  a 
more  effective  solution  of  the  problem  of  teaching  oral  and  written 
composition.  The  place  of  faculties  in  speech  in  the  reorganization 
of  our  work  iff  English  composition  may  be  a  prominent  one,  de¬ 
pending  tfpon  our  qualifications  to  undertake  such  a  venture. 


PROBLEMS  IN  TEACHING  SPEECH 
TO  THE  BLIND 

ANNA  McCLAIN  SANKEY 
Missouri  State  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis 

WHEN  I  became  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Missouri 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  I  was  somewhat  conceded,  for 
I  knew  nothing  of  the  blind.  My  superintendent,  Mr.  S.  M.  Green, 
gave  me  this  advice :  “Approach  your  classes  as  you  do  all  other 
groups,  and  at  all  times  try  to  forget  that  they  are  handicapped.” 

This  procedure  I  have  followed.  I  have  become  convinced  that  all 
speech  work  must  begin  in  the  earliest  years  of  the  child’s  life,  and 
I  have  come  to  believe  that  the  desired  objectives  are  speech  skills 
and  the  development  of  personality  through  speech. 


Problems  in  Teaching  Speech  to  the  Blind 


Spoken  language  is  the  common  meeting  ground  of  the  sighted 
and  sightless.  The  very  nature  of  the  handicap  of  blindness  produces 
inhibitions  at  a  very  early  age.  If  we  can  free  the  blind  from  these 
fears  and  help  them  to  gain  a  command  of  correct,  expressive  English 
clearly  enunciated,  properly  pronounced  in  a  clear-toned  voice,  their 
social  contacts  will  be  greatly  improved.  They  can  then  put  the  sighted 
person  at  ease ;  for  the  person  with  sight  is  so  emotionally  disturbed 
by  the  blind,  and  he  is  so  full  of  consideration  for  them,  that  he  soon 
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becomes  uncomfortable,  and  after  a  few  cheery  words  that  do  not 
conceal  his  pity,  slips  away  to  another  part  of  the  room  and  leaves 
the  blind  person  alone  with  his  thoughts. 

It  is  a  general  misunderstanding  that  blindness  represents  the 
mere  absence  or  impairment  of  a  single  sense.  One  of  my  students, 
speaking  from  experience,  says : 

When  blindness  descends  upon  a  little  child,  it  not  only  deprives  him  of  his 
sight,  but  imposes  upon  him  certain  irksome  limitations,  certain  cruel  limitations, 
which,  if  not  recognized  by  teachers  in  the  beginning,  may  develop  into  added 
handicaps  in  themselves  and  seriously  impede  his  future  progress. 

Thomas  D.  Cutsforth,  in  The  Blind  in  School  and  Society,  tells  us  : 

From  the  instant  the  blind  child  is  born  or  from  the  instant  the  seeing  child 
loses  his  sight,  psychological  influences  from  within  the  individual  and  from  his 
social  environment  begin  to  shape  his  processes  of  growth.  The  earlier  this 
frustration  occurs,  the  greater  the  reorganization  that  is  demanded  and  the 
greater  the  effect  of  the  frustration  upon  the  seeing  individuals  whose  attitudes 
determine  the  hygiene  of  the  child. 

Protection  is  assumed  to  be  the  watch-word  for  the  blind,  but  the 
blind  do  not  want  to  be  protected.  It  is  not  lack  of  vision  that  the 
blind  person  most  dislikes,  but  lack  of  independence.  He  usually 
resents  manifestations  of  pity  and  wishes  to  be  received  on  a  par  with 
seeing  persons.  Well  meant  interference  by  relatives  or  friends  pre¬ 
vents  self-reliance  and  social  development. 

In  The  Education  of  Children  in  the  Pri/mary  Grades,  by  Horn 
and  Chapman,  we  find  this  statement:  “Of  all  experiences  and  accom¬ 
plishments  which  the  child  brings  with  him  on  entering  school,  he  has 
advanced  farthest  in  the  art  of  speech.”  This  is  true.  But  some  of 
our  pupils  do  not  enter  school  until  they  are  nine  and  ten  years  old. 
In  these  cases,  the  environmental  speech  is  firmly  fixed.  When  ap¬ 
proached  by  the  teacher  of  speech,  they  are  often  antagonistic;  they 
could  be  understood  at  home,  why  not  at  school  ?  Their  speech  is  not 
objectionable  to  themselves,  because  they  lack  the  social  insight  to 
perceive  its  inappropriateness  in  the  larger  social  group.  Thus  speech 
becomes  a  problem  of  re-education  and  re-direction  of  personality. 
Each  child  represents  an  individual  problem.  We  build  personality 
in  the  child  as  we  help  him  to  acquire  effective  speech.  Blindness 
changes  and  reorganizes  the  entire  mental  life  of  the  individual,  and 
it  is  with  this  in  mind  as  a  working  basis  that  our  speech  training  is 
planned. 

The  first  problem  of  a  teacher  of  the  blind  lies  within  herself — 
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the  development  of  an  emotionally  controlled  personality.  For  when 
blind  children  enter  school,  they  find  a  strange  new  world  of  sounds 
and  spaces.  At  home  they  have  been  closely  sheltered  by  their  parents. 
They  must  now  learn  to  eat,  sleep,  and  control  the  movements  of  the 
body;  to  walk  without  groping  and  feeling  their  way  about;  to  make 
social  adjustments  with  the  people  about  them.  One  can  imagine  the 
tension  and  fear  of  these  little  folk  as  they  learn  to  make  their  way 
about  and  try  to  adjust  themselves  to  their  new  surroundings.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  we  have  mother-fixation  problems.  In  spite  of  all  the 
care  taken  by  every  one  about  school,  it  is  hard  for  a  teacher  to 
restrain  herself  when  a  small  child  knocks  its  head  on  a  door  or  other 
obstruction  which  a  seeing  child  avoids.  Pity  will  run  rampant  unless 
firmly  controlled.  But  the  child  must  learn  by  experience;  he  must 
acquire  self-reliance  and  learn  to  make  his  way  around  with  as  little 
aid  as  possible.  Self-reliance  is  even  more  of  a  virtue  for  the  handi¬ 
capped  than  for  normal  people. 

Blanton  tells  us  that  “Speech  is  man’s  chief  medium  of  adjust¬ 
ment  to  other  people  and  of  establishing  contact  with  other  people.” 
Imitation  of  the  speech  about  us  is  the  ordinary  method  of  learning 
language.  Again  the  problem  lies  within  the  teacher.  She  must  be 
a  good  model. 

For  the  blind  the  value  of  the  human  voice  can  hardly  be  over¬ 
estimated.  Seeing  people  are  influenced  by  the  way  a  person  looks 
and  acts,  but  a  blind  person’s  world  is  peopled  only  with  voices,  and 
his  own  voice  is  a  definite  factor  in  the  expression  of  his  personality. 

Overcoming  or  circumventing  the  physical  handicap  of  loss  of 
sight  and  its  attendant  bodily  tensions  is  a  major  problem.  Posture 
is  important.  If  a  blind  child  has  a  little  sight,  in  his  effort  to  use  that 
ray  of  light  he  may  hang  his  head,  turn  it  sidewise,  or  lift  and  pro¬ 
trude  the  chin  and  in  so  doing  walk  with  rounded  shoulders.  To 
overcome  these  “blindisms,”  the  aid  of  the  physical  education  teacher 
is  needed.  In  fact,  the  work  in  the  physical  education  department  is 
a  necessary  adjunct  to  speech  training. 

The  percentage  of  articulatory  difficulties  with  the  blind  is  rather 
high,  on  account  of  the  faulty  structure  of  the  functioning  of  the 
parts  composing  the  oral  and  nasal  areas,  and  the  proximity  of  the 
infected  optic  tract  to  the  sphenoidal  sinus.  The  economic  problem  is 
often  a  most  serious  one  with  the  families  from  which  these  children 
come,  and  so  the  health  difficulties  are  not  taken  care  of  at  the  proper 
time.  In  our  speech  correction  classes  we  have  cases  of  malocciilsion, 
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enlarged  tongue  and  lips,  inactive  velum,  infantile  perseveration,  and 
the  more  difficult  neuropathic  and  psychopathic  conditions  of  hyper¬ 
tension,  hypotension,  and  neuromuscular  immaturity  caused  by  the 
lack  of  stimulation  to  muscular  activity  in  the  home.  The  careless 
provincial  and  environmental  speech  difficulties  are  hard  to  overcome, 
for  in  the  long  vacation  periods  the  children  return  to  their  homes 
and  revert  to  the  old  habits  of  speech,  and  so  lose  much  ground. 

Another  problem  to  be  met  is  the  lack  of  equipment.  Since  the 
approach  to  speech  for  the  blind  must  be  made  through  the  auditory 
and  tactual  senses,  much  of  the  equipment  must  be  of  a  special  nature, 
like  Braille  books,  Braille  writers,  Montessori  materials,  special  raised 
maps.  Each  year  there  are  more  and  more  books  put  into  Braille, 
and  recently  into  talking  books.  The  radio,  with  its  many  educational 
programs,  has  become  a  necessary  piece  of  equipment.  A  sound¬ 
recording  equipment  for  making  records  of  children’s  speech  is 
invaluable. 

Our  best  teaching  is  done  through  individual  instruction,  with 
time  for  tactile  contact  to  discover  and  follow  the  muscular  acts  of 
the  teacher.  We  must  teach  the  blind  child  how  to  sit  and  look  at 
ease,  how  to  stand  erect  and  not  look  stiff,  how  to  hold  a  letter  and 
appear  to  be  reading.  Bodily  training  is  one  of  our  greatest  problems. 
Fear,  not  of  being  hurt,  but  of  being  laughed  at  or  pitied,  restricts 
bodily  movement  and  produces  a  frozen  condition  that  inhibits  oral 
and  pantomimic  expression.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  teach  not 
only  speech,  but  actual  physical  expression  as  well.  In  a  sighted 
person  the  nod  of  the  head,  the  light  in  the  eye,  the  smile  or  frown  are 
all  in  keeping  with  the  thought ;  the  expression  is  thus  enhanced  for 
the  person  who  is  listening.  Blind  children  do  not  know  these  signs. 
They  are  inclined  to  sit  immobile  when  talking.  Not  knowing  whether 
a  person  to  whom  they  have  been  introduced  is  going  to  shake  hands 
with  them  gives  the  blind  much  mental  anxiety.  Even  our  youngest 
children  are  taught  to  shake  hands  properly.  This  puts  them  at  ease 
and  gives  them  the  necessary  spatial  and  tactile  contacts  with  the 
person  to  whom  they  are  speaking.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  hand 
and  the  texture  of  the  skin  give  them  some  idea  of  the  person. 

“We  learn  to  speak  by  speaking,”  but  first  we  must  free  the  child 
of  his  fears.  Beginning  in  the  kindergarten  class  we  stress  ear  train¬ 
ing  and  kinesthetic  responses.  The  earliest  years  of  a  little  child’s  life 
are  marked  by  physical  adjustments.  Children  at  this  stage  need  a 
great  deal  of  play.  To  meet  the  inherent  love  of  song  and  feeling  for 
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rhythm  we  teach  the  sightless  child  the  games  which  give  him  free¬ 
dom  and  grace  of  movement  on  a  floor  with  which  he  is  familiar 
and  hence  at  ease.  We  dramatize  stories,  give  informal  talks,  sing, 
and  carry  on  long  conversations.  If  his  speech  responses  are  poor, 
we  try  to  discover  an  activity  in  which  he  succeeds.  One  of  our  class 
periods  was  spent  in  demonstrations  of  turning  somersaults.  Nothing 
succeeds  like  success.  This  gives  the  child  a  sense  of  confidence. 
Through  games  and  stories  we  work  for  definite  speech  skills,  motor 
control  and  good  social  reactions.  Even  our  kindergarten  children 
give  a  little  introductory  talk  before  reciting  a  poem. 

With  many  of  our  children  poor  articulation  means  slovenly 
rather  than  incorrect  speech.  It  is  due  to  a  lack  of  speech  conscious¬ 
ness  in  the  environment.  Bad  habits  have  been  acquired  without 
awareness  of  their  existence.  Ultimately  these  habits  set  the  norm 
and  good  speech  comes  to  appear  affected. 

In  the  grade  classes  we  often  find  an  antagonistic  attitude  toward 
speech  training,  shown  by  such  expressions  as  “Who  wants  to  talk 
like  a  sissy,”  or  “Oh,  in  that  class  they  teach  you  to  put  on  airs.”  Our 
problem  here  is  to  find  some  way  to  make  the  pupil  speech  conscious 
and  to  motivate  a  desire  for  better  speech.  Amateur  radio  programs 
have  been  of  great  help.  Here  again  we  try  to  find  the  situation  in 
which  the  child  finds  pleasure.  It  may  be  playing  the  cornet  or  mouth 
harp,  or  whistling  or  singing,  and  through  this  medium  we  approach 
the  subject  of  speech  indirectly.  We  ask  the  child  to  announce  what 
he  is  going  to  play,  or  we  appoint  an  announcer,  chosen  by  the  class, 
to  announce  the  entire  program  and  to  write  the  continuity.  We  try 
never  to  force  the  boy  or  girl  to  speak  before  the  class,  but  instead 
to  motivate  a  desire  to  be  on  the  program.  In  this  class  we  also  have 
found  verse  reading  a  delightful  means  to  an  end.  The  timid  or 
antagonistic  child  is  swept  along  by  the  joy  and  rhythm  of  the  verse 
and  joins  in  with  the  others,  often  becoming  one  of  the  leaders. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  corrective  speech  class  have  been 
weeded  out  of  these  two  classes  of  which  I  have  just  written.  Here 
again  our  problem  is  greater  than  with  the  seeing  child  because  the 
usual  corrective  speech  materials  cannot  be  used,  such  as  mirrors, 
pictures,  and  the  ability  to  see  the  teacher.  To  overcome  this  difficulty, 
we  use  the  tactual  sense,  our  tools  being  tongue  depressors  and  appli¬ 
cator  sticks  furnished  by  the  infirmary,  teachers’  fingers  and  pupils’ 
fingers,  and  any  way  we  can  think  of  to  stimulate  the  auditory  re¬ 
sponses.  I  have  found  but  one  case  of  stuttering  out  of  six  hundred. 
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In  the  high  school  classes  we  begin  to  strive  for  artistic  skills. 
Here  the  lack  of  modern  material  in  Braille  is  felt.  The  Readers’ 
Digest  is  now  printed  in  Bailie,  and  we  use  it  as  a  textbook  of  material 
for  our  public  speaking  work.  We  organize  a  radio  class  for  the 
motivation  of  good  voice  production  and  diction.  From  this  class  we 
choose  boys  and  girls  that  we  feel  will  represent  our  school  in  the 
best  possible  manner  when  broadcasting.  At  the  present  time  we  are 
giving  a  four  weeks’  series  of  programs  over  station  KWK,  consisting 
of  music  and  readings.  One  of  the  students  writes  the  continuities 
and  does  the  announcing.  Over  station  WEW,  we  are  giving  a  six 
weeks’  series  in  the  form  of  a  dramatization  entitled  Interviews  with 
the  Past.  This  material  is  furnished  by  the  office  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Our  problem  is  the  transcribing  of  this  material  into 
Braille,  which  requires  many  hours  of  time  before  we  can  begin  the 
speech  training. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  acquaint  the  blind  with  the  world  of  the 
seeing  is  through  the  drama.  One  of  my  students  at  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind  for  many  years,  Betty  McGuire,  has  emphasized 
this  point  in  an  article  that  she  wrote  for  the  Teachers  Forum.1 

The  study  of  dramatic  art  awakens  in  the  blind  student  that  dormant  need 
for  emotional  freedom,  of  self-expression  which  was  stifled,  but  by  no  means 
killed,  by  blindness.  For  the  time  being  the  children  become  the  interesting 
people  they  play.  They  almost  forget  their  blindness,  they  throw  off  that  shy¬ 
ness  which  was  not  natural  to  them.  From  expressing  the  emotions  of  others 
they  are  led  to  expressing  their  own.  Inhibitions  are  cast  to  the  wind.  Life  is 
good  after  all,  even  without  sight.  Emotional  balance  is  theirs  again. 

With  our  dramatic  art  class  we  have  presented  such  plays  as 
Shakespeare’s  As  You  Like  It,  Julius  Caesar,  and  scenes  from  The 
Merchant  of  Venice.  We  gave  Jazz  and  Minuet  as  a  senior  class  play 
and  managed  the  dancing  and  the  sword  duel  in  a  charming  manner. 

Last  spring  we  were  asked  to  participate  in  the  Drama  Festival 
at  the  University  of  Missouri,  sponsored  by  the  Missouri  Teachers 
of  Speech  Association.  We  accepted  the  invitation  and  took  part  in 
the  program  with  students  from  the  University  of  Missouri,  Wash- 
ingtorrUrviversity,  St.  Louis  University,  Stephens  College  and  Central 
College.  For  this  performance  we  received  the  highest  praise  from 
the  visitirfg  judge,  Professor  Vance  Morton  of  Iowa  University.  He 
ranked  our  group  with  the  other  groups,  making  no  allowances  for 
the  handicap  of  blindness. 

c 

]  The  Teacher’s  Forum  (for  instructors  of  blind  children),  Vol.  IX  (Nov., 
1936),  22. 
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For  these  plays  the  business  is  carefully  worked  out.  The  exact 
size  of  the  playing  floor  space  is  determined,  the  furniture  carefully 
placed  each  time  we  rehearse.  Having  learned  these  spatial  relations, 
the  group  may  be  taken  anywhere  and  the  play  may  be  played  on  any 
stage,  whether  it  be  the  Coliseum  or  a  large  drawing  room. 

Through  our  speech  classes  we  are  striving  for  the  development 
of  personality,  and  for  better  social  adjustment  in  the  social  world, 
so  as  to  help  bring  about  the  desired  results  in  the  education  for  the 
blind  as  set  forth  in  the  bill  of  rights  for  the  handicapped  child 
developed  at  the  White  House  Conference  of  1930: 

To  help  the  child  to  grow  up  in  a  world  which  does  not  set  him  apart, 
which  looks  at  him,  not  with  scorn  and  pity  or  ridicule,  but  which  welcomes  him, 
exactly  as  it  welcomes  every  other  child,  which  offers  him  identical  responsibili¬ 
ties.  ...  To  a  life  on  which  his  handicap  casts  no  shadow,  but  which  is  full  day 
by  day  with  those  things  which  make  it  worth  while,  with  comradeship,  love, 
work,  play,  laughter  and  tears,  a  life  in  which  these  things  bring  continually 
increasing  growth,  richness,  release  of  energies,  joy  of  achievement. 

“It  is  the  soul  that  sees.” 


REPORT  OF  SPEECH  SURVEY 
IN  THE  9-A  GRADE 

DINA  REESE  EVANS 
Cleveland  Heights  (Ohio)  High  School 


THE  English  course  of  study  now  in  use  in  Heights  High  School 
was  written  in  1927.  For  the  past  three  years  there  has  been  a 
definite  discontent  among  the  teachers  with  the  results  of  the  English 
teaching,  evidenced  by  a  periodic  agitation  for  a  revision  of  the  present 
course  of  study.  This  agitation  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  cur¬ 
riculum  revision  committee.  Upon  one  innovation  the  committee  has 
been  unanimous — that  regular  instruction  in  speech  and  oral  reading 
must  be  introduced  as  a  requirement,  preferably  separate  from  the 
English  courses.  A  formal  request  was  made  to  the.  superintendent 
that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  start  the  speech  work  even  before  the 
completion  of  the  course  revision.  Because  of  administrative  limita¬ 
tions,  a  compromise  plan  has  been  adopted,  which,  while  not  ideal,  is  a 
fair  start  toward  our  goal  of  “required,  progressive,  and  continuous” 
speech  training. 
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\  X. 

The  Plan 

According  to  the  plan,  now  approved  and  adopted,  speech  is  to  be 
taught  twice  a  week  during  both  semesters  of  the  first  year  of  senior 
high  school.  All  English  I  and  II  classes  are  to  be  assigned  to  the 
trained  speech  teachers,  who  are  instructed  to  emphasize  speech  two 
days  a  week,  grammar  and  written  composition  two  days,  and  litera¬ 
ture  one  day  for  the  first  semester.  For  the  second  semester  they  are 
to  give  literature  two  days  and  composition  one  day.  Oral  interpre¬ 
tation  is  to  be  stressed  in  the  study  of  an  anthology  of  American 
literature.  Electives  in  public  speaking,  debate,  radio  speech,  oral 
interpretation,  and  dramatics  have  been  recommended  for  the  junior 
and  senior  years. 

As  a  preliminary  step  toward  the  inauguration  of  the  new  plan, 
permission  was  given  for  a  survery  of  the  speech  needs  of  the 
incoming  classes  who  were  to  be  assigned  to  the  new  English  I.  The 
purpose  of  the  investigation  was  to  discover  specifically  the  abilities 
of  this  particular  class  in  order,  first,  to  section  the  class  according  to 
the  speech  abilities,  and,  second,  to  have  a  scientific  basis  upon  which 
to  build  a  course  of  study  and  a*  series  of  assignments  designed  to 
meet  these  particular  needs. 

/  \ 

The  Method 

Accordingly,  from  December  7th  to  December  18th  I  carried  out 
an  examination  routine  in  the  entire  9- A  grade,  aided  greatly  by  the 
generous  cooperation  of  the  junior  high  school  principals.  The  plan 
of  the  examination  and  the  method  of  scoring  was  adapted  from  that 
originated  by  Dr.  Harry  G.  Barnes  of  the  University  of  Iowa.  Each 
child  was  assigned  a  five-minute  interview,  during  which  time  he  (1) 
gave  information  as  to  his  own  birth  date,  national  descent,  and 
father’s  business,  (2)  read  a  series  of  sentences  containing  all  of  the 
speech  sounds,  and  (3)  talked  for  two  minutes,  explaining  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  well-known  proverb.  On  separate  score  sheets,  each  child 
was  rated  as  to  his  adequacy  in  the  “four  fundamental  processes.” 
The  following  explanation  of  these  terms  is  taken  verbatim  from 
Professor  Barnes’  Speech  Handbook } 

I.  The  Process  of  Adjustment  to  the  Speaking  Situation 

A  speaker  who  is  well  adjusted  to  the  speaking  situation  possesses  a  stable, 

1  Harry  G.  Barnes,  Speech  Handbook,  A  Manual  for  a  First  Course  in 
Speech  Training  (1936). 
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